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pardon'd and some punished," he had in 
mind not his own play but Brooke's poem. 
There the Friar and Romeo's servant were 
pardoned, the Nurse banished, and the Apothe- 
cary put to death. It seems as if in winding 
up his play Shakespeare clung too closely to 
the ending of a rather different story. To 
have wound up the play — as Bandello did his 
story — with the Prince's pardon of the Friar 
and the servant, and saying nothing about 
punishing anybody — for who indeed is there 
to punish? — would have made a more fitting 
close. 

In managing the death of Tybalt Shakepeare 
has greatly improved upon his original. In 
Boisteau's version of the story Romeo comes 
upon a street fight between partisans of the 
rival houses, with the help of bystanders tries 
to part the combatants, is savagely attacked 
by Tybalt, and partly in sudden anger and 
partly in self-defence kills him. It is a rough 
and tumble affair, and the part Romeo plays 
is rather vulgar and unheroic. In Shake- 
speare, Romeo, though he has shown himself 
patient under the insults of Tybalt, when he 
learns that Tybalt has slain Mercutio, in noble 
rage dares him to combat, and kills him in 
really heroic fashion. And, too, Shakespeare 
has substituted the distinctness so absolutely 
necessary in dramatic action for the hopeless 
confusion of the original quarrel. 

In comparing Shakespeare with his original 
the most noticeable difference in plot is that 
of order. In Boisteau Tybalt does not come 
into the story until it is time to be killed; 
Paris, until it is time for Juliet to marry. In 
Shakespeare these two men and Mercutio — 
all of whom are so necessary to the progress 
of the play, and do so much to keep it going- 
are introduced at once. And they are brought 
before us often enough to prepare our minds 
for the parts they are to play. Thus the first 
time we see Tybalt he is trying to pick a 
quarrel with the pacific Benvolio. Then at 
Capulet's party it is Tybalt who is eager to 
fight Romeo for having presumed to come, 
but the master of the house insists that there 
shall be no disturbance. By this time we are 
properly prepared for Tybalt's doing the thing 
he is in the play for, namely, getting into a 
quarrel that shall result in his death at the 

hands of Romeo. 

Arthur J. Roberts. 
Colby College. 



AN EARLIER WAVERLEY. 
Sir Walter ScoTT.in his introductory chapter 
to Waverley, gives a pleasant account of the 
motives that led him to choose his title. After 
discarding "the chivalrous epithets of Howard, 
Mordaunt, or Stanley" and "the softer and 
more sentimental sounds of Belmour, Belville, 
Belfield, and Belgrave" as too familiar, he 
goes on to say 

"I have, therefore, like a maiden knight with 
his white shield, assumed for my hero, Waver- 
ley, an uncontaminated name, bearing with its 
sound little of good or evil, excepting what 
the reader shall hereafter be pleased to affix 
to it." 

Though the passage as a whole is whimsically 
vague, Scott evidently expected his public to 
infer that Waverley was a name hitherto un- 
known in English fiction. Such, however, was 
not the case. In 1792, thirteen years before 
Scott began his romance, Mrs. Charlotte Smith 
published a novel called Desmond, containing 
a family of Waverlys [sic]. The father has 
died sometime before the opening of the story, 
leaving a comfortable fortune to his wife Eliz- 
abeth, two daughters named Geraldine and 
Frances, and a younger son known as Mr. 
Waverly. Geraldine, already married to a 
Mr. Varney, survives her disreputable husband , 
and falls to the lot of the hero Lionel Des- 
mond. Frances finds her happiness in the 
possession of a French nobleman who has lost 
his title as a result of the Revolution. And 
Mr. Waverly plays the part of friend to the 
hero. The novel made considerable stir, owing 
to its emotional defense of the French Revo- 
lution. Burke was answered and Paine was 
eulogized. If Mrs. Smith lost in consequence 
some of her friends, she had the pleasure of 
seeing a quick second edition of her novel and 
a version in French. That Scott read the 
novel before beginning Waverley, there can be 
no reasonable doubt. And yet direct proof of 
the fact is wanting. For a collection of his 
prose miscellanies (1827), Scott pieced out with 
critical remarks a memoir of Charlotte Smith 
written (but not published) by her sister Mrs. 
Catherine Dorset. In his additions, he speaks 
of the deep impression that Mrs. Smith's works 
made on his mind at "a distant date" and 
analyzes several of her novels from memory, 
but he is curiously silent on Desmond. In his 
Journal, however, nnder the date 16 Mar. 
1826, he records: "In the evening after dinner, 
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read Mrs. Charlotte Smith's Desmond— de- 
cidedly the worst of her compositions." And 
the next year (18 Jan.), he was at work on the 
"critique of Charlotte Smith's novels," for 
which, notwithstanding his assertion in the 
critique itself, he had been refreshing his 
memory. That Scott, who was usually so 
ready to talk about his "conveyances," did 
not at this late day remark the "coincidence" 
in name of Mr. Waverly and Edward Waverley 
must be ascribed, I think, to whim rather than 
to prick of conscience. He preferred to leave 
the discovery to the curious. 

The discovery was made by Leigh Hunt in 
his delightful "A Novel Party" (in Men, 
Women, and Books, 1847), where appeared Mr. 
Waverly inquiring "after his celebrated name- 
sake." The two novels are far apart in sub- 
ject and in aim ; and yet one characteristic of 
the earlier gentleman passed into the second. 
Critics who have thought it worth while to 
strip Scott's Waverley of his armor and ro- 
mantic surroundings that they might see what 
was left, have found as a residuum a strange 
vacillation in temperament which leads him 
hither and thither. Vacillation was likewise 
the ruling passion of Mrs. Smith's Waverly. 
His sister Geraldine says of him : 
"It is not his youth, or the expensive style in 
which he sets out, that disquiet me so much as 
that uncommon indecision of mind, which 
never allows him to know what he will do a 
moment before he acts." 
On this line his character is unfolded until he 
eventually marries a "fair aristocrate" chosen 
for him by his mother, and the "fluctuating 
lover" retires with his bride to Bexly Hill. 
When the curtain is rung down on the scene, 
his mother-in-law is striving to procure for him 
an Irish peerage.which his sister Frances thinks 
should be under the title of "Baron Weather- 
cock." Scott's Waverley is much more than a 
weathercock, but he is that too. 

If popular fiction of Scott's youth were 
closely examined, very likely other Waverleys 
would be found. One other I recall. In 1790 
James White, a graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin, published a preposterous historical 
romance named from its hero The Adventures 
of John of Gaunt, which was soon turned into 
German. Here we read of a certain Sir 
Humphrey de Waverley "better known ... by 



the appellation of the knight who affects to be 
unaffected." He is said to be 
"of an ancient house, and a person of a valiant 
mind; but, finding that affectation was ac- 
counted a defect which obscured, or at least 
distorted the most admirable virtues, he hath 
determined to pass through life with an un- 
paralleled simplicity." 

Scott has left no record of having read this 
romance in which the name Waverley is spelled 
after his own heart. 

Wilbur L. Cross. 
Yale University. 



SCHILLER'S WALLENSTEIN. 
I. 
Schiller's Wallenstein. Edited with introduc- 
tion, notes, and map, by Max Winkler, 
Ph. D. New York : The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1901. 8vo, lxxvi+446 pp.« 
Wallenstein. Ein dramatisches Gedicht von 
Schiller. With an introduction and notes by 
W. H. Carruth, Ph. D. Second edition, 
revised. New York : Henry Holt and Co., 
1901. lxxxvi, 456 pp.* 
Lack of space prevented me from adding to 
my previous general review of Prof. Winkler's 
edition some further remarks on a few indi- 
vidual points. Hence, they are published now 
as a second instalment of that review. 

Introduction. P. xvii. "Kingof the Ro- 
mans" should be omitted or explained. — P. 
xxxi. The brevity of the language used in 
describing the second Revers, "to remain 
loyal to him to the last," is rather misleading 
and hardly consistent with the second next 
sentence, "Wallenstein hoped thereby to con- 
vince the emperor of his continued loyalty." 
As a matter of fact, while the above quoted 
expression of the first Revers was reiterated, 
the second document was far more cautious 
and guarded than the first and placed the main 
emphasis on the saving clause concerning the 
rights of the emperor. It has been correctly 
characterized as an Abschwachung des ersten. 
—P. xlvi. The passage from the letter to Goethe 
of Dec. 12, 1797, is inaccurately rendered. Der 
ubrigen Handlung is not a genitive dependent 
on Zwecken, but a dative governed by ent- 
gegengesetzt. The passage means: "love, 
1 Cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, June 1901, xvi. 368-375. 
a Cfc Hod. Lang. Notes, March 1895, x, 163-173. 
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